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AN ANALYSIS OF Cl 


U.S. Aid and Japanese Public Opinion 


The July 9 statement of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles on Japanese rearmament, 
which was followed by the Korean armistice 
on July 27, served to precipitate deep cleav- 
ages in Japanese public opinion, of which a 
rising anti-American feeling is but a symp- 
tom. It is dificult for Americans to under- 
stand this latter development in the light of 
the great sacrifices already made by the 
United States in financial and other aid for 
the restoration of Japanese economy and war- 
devastated areas. At the same time, the psy- 
chology of a proud people who have suffered 
such profound defeat is totally foreign to our 
own experience. 

While outwardly the reconstruction which 
has taken place in the devastated areas of 
Japan is little less than a miracle, it would 
be false to assume that sound restoration of 
Japanese economy has thereby been achieved. 
In reality the very conditions of life which 
gave rise to Japan’s imperial ambitions of the 
interwar years still remain in even more acute 


form. A chronic lack of raw materials, scarcity 


of cultivable land, and an appalling increase 


in population pressure present even greater 


problems than those faced in the prewar years, 


by Brooks Emeny 


due to the loss of a vast empire. American 
postwar aid, generous though it ‘has been, is 
recognized as but a palliative to postpone the 
evil day when reality must be faced if a proud 
nation is to survive. 

Defeat in war and the seemingly insoluble 
domestic problems of the future have given 
rise therefore to a state of public mind both 
divided and confused. The fear of the seizure 
of power by extremists, who might seem to 
offer an escape from dilemmas that appear 
hopeless, is frequently expressed. 

An example of prevailing confusion in 
thought arises from the present Japanese at- 
titude with respect to rearmament. To the 
American mind it would seem perfectly logi- 
cal that a nation which finds itself so near the 
frontier of aggressive Soviet power would 
welcome the opportunity of cooperating with 
the United States in the development of de- 
fense forces. We forget the fact, however, 
that it was the United States which instilled 
antimilitarism in the Japanese at the close of 
the war and insisted upon the inclusion of 
Article 9 in their constitution, which reads: 
“Land, sea and air forces, as well as other 


war potential, will never be maintained, The 
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right of belligerency of the state will 
not be recognized.” It was also the 
United States which opened the door 
to the rise of Leftist and Communist 
elements within Japan through our 
insistence upon the guaranteed free- 
dom of all elements which had op- 
posed Japanese militarism and the 
purging of those who had been as- 
sociated in any important way with 
the war effort, including business, 
professional and government leaders. 
The purge, in fact, was so complete 
that only those relatively few Japa- 
nese of the educated classes who had 
opposed the war and the extreme 
Left elements were left free to exer- 
cise power and influence during the 
years of American occupation. In ad- 
dition, the imposition of American 
concepts of the rights of labor unions 
within the Japanese social economy, 
which is so different from our own, 
resulted in serious maladjustment 
and a profound threat to internal se- 
curity. 

When the United States suddenly 
announced, therefore, that Mutual 
Security aid will be contingent upon 
Japanese rearmament and a large- 


scale development of its defense 
forces, this announcement had a 
far-reaching impact upon public 


opinion. We were seemingly de- 
manding not only a violation of Ar- 
ticle 9 of their constitution but ac- 
cepting the risk of a revival of Japa- 
nese militarism, which the people 
have repudiated and deeply fear. 
Japan is still a desperately poor 
country in which the gap between 
starvation and a minimum standard 
of living is slim indeed. The mere 
thought of having to reduce such 


minimum standards through the sac- 
rifices of rearmament appears intol- 
erable to large sections of the public. 
Yet more and more informed Japa- 
nese realize that there is no alterna- 


tive in the present-day world to a 
reliance on the principles of collective 
security. To them it is a question 
of timing and method. The first step, 
in their view, must be the building 
of a worth defending, 
through the stabilization of their na- 
tional economy. They feel deeply 
that Americans do not understand 
the sufferings of an entire nation en- 


country 


deavoring just to keep alive. Herein 
lies the fundamental difference in 
the thinking of the two countries 
with respect to rearmament. From 
the Japanese point of view economic 
rehabilitation and stabilization must 
come before rearmament, or at least 
be so firmly established as to be able 
to sustain rearmament burdens. The 
insistence of Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida that economic aid should be 
emphasized first under Mutual Se- 
curity is one of the main reasons why 
his government manages to hold 
public support despite its general 
unpopularity in most respects. 


Need for Rehabilitation 


But despite the prevailing atmos- 
phere of distrust and confusion in 
the Japanese public mind, negotia- 
tions on aid are proceeding with 
the hope of agreement by the latter 
part of October. Under strong Ameri- 
can pressure such agreement may be 
arrived at and subsequently approved 
by the Japanese Diet. But it will not 
have sound roots of public support 
unless many sources of misunder- 


standing and suspicion are removed. 

The Japanese public see clearly 
that even a modest rearmament must 
not postpone or injure the rehabili- 
tation of their economy. Similarly, 
they will refuse to accept the role of 
mercenaries in the American service 
to fight the U.S.S.R. on foreign soil 
at our command. They believe, more- 
over, and will continue to believe 
that Communist China should be 
recognized and that trade with it 
should be developed now that fight- 
ing in Korea has ceased. And they 
are not willing to risk their future 
in defense of adamant and unilateral 
American policies which are con- 
trary to Japanese views on _ these 
issues. 

Finally, they have resented, and 
will continue to resent, public pro 
nouncements of American statesmen 
as to how they should think, act and 
judge on matters of Far East signif- 
cance—an area of the world in which 
they feel they have much more ex- 
perience, knowledge and understand 
ing than we. If Japan is the keystone 
to the future defense of the security 
of the free world in the Far East, 
it is also the proving ground of 
American ability to treat a potentially 
which 


powerful ally in a manner 


will assure its support and conf 


dence. Such is not the case today, 
judging by the prevailing mood of 
Japanese public opinion. 

(Mr. Emeny, president of the Foreign Policy 
1947 to 
known both for his writings in the 


well 
field 
of international relations and for his pio- 


Association from 1953, is 


neer work in the organization of commu- 
nity activities on world affairs. He is a stu- 
dent of Japan and visited that country for 
the fourth time during the past summer.) 
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Renewed Struggle for Trieste 


Probably no area has posed as many 
international problems for its size 
since the end of World War II as 
Trieste. Situated at the head of the 
Adriatic Sea, the city and its sur 
rounding 285 square miles which 
comprise the Free Territory of Tri- 
este have been a constant threat to 
peace between Italy and Yugoslavia 
and a sore test for American foreign 
policy. 

In recent weeks the bitter ex 
change of notes between Marshal 
Tito and Prime Minister Giuseppe 
Pella of Italy, following the intima 
tion that Yugoslavia was about to 
annex a part of the Territory, and 
the movement of Italian troops close 
to the border have highlighted the 
long-standing controversy over Tri 
Western 


solution. 


este and the inability of 


diplomats to achieve a 
Neither Italy nor Yugoslavia is satis 
hed with the status of the Free Ter 
ritory of Trieste, which was placed 
under the supervision of the United 
Nations by the Italian peace treaty 
ot 1947 but remains divided into a 
sritish-American military zone of 
occupation, including the port itself, 


and a Yugoslav zone. 


The Italian government takes its 
policy from the Tripartite proposal 
of March 1948, in which the United 
States, Britain and France recom 
mended an additional protocol to the 
Italian peace treaty “which would 
place the Free Territory of Trieste 
once more under Italian sovereign 
ty.” Meanwhile, Marshal Tito, whose 
troops actually occupied the city of 
Trieste for 40 days during 1945, has 


made a number of proposals for ob- 


taining additional territory along the 


border and a share of control over 


the port. Every 


discussion of the 


question is so tinged with emotional- 
ism involving the very prestige of 
both governments that no progress 
has been made between them in re- 
solving the conflict and, if anything, 
feelings at the present time are more 
embittered than ever. 


Crisscrossing Conflicts 


The dilemma of the Western pow- 
ers began with Tito’s change of po- 
litical orientation in breaking with 
the Soviet Union just three months 
after the Tripartite proposal had 
been released. To encourage Tito’s 
bid for independence from Russian 
imperialism the Western powers not 
only granted Yugoslavia extensive 
credits but also refrained from em- 
barrassing his government by not 
pressing the ‘Tripartite proposal, 
much to the chagrin of the Italians. 
Moreover, while Italy was brought 


North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization, the Western 


directly into the 
powers also encouraged the treaty 
of friendship and military collabora- 
tion which Yugoslavia and two of 
NATO 


Turkey, signed last February. The 


the partners, Greece and 
challenge to Washington today, in 
essence, is how to assure the coopera 
tion of Italy and Yugoslavia in a 
coordinated defense against Soviet 
aggression when these two countries 
seem to be at each other’s throats. 
The problem of Trieste cannot be 
considered apart from the domestic 
politics of Yugoslavia or Italy. Rea- 
son might dictate that the port’s 
vitality hinges upon sustained trade 
with Central Europe, especially Aus- 
tria, which nurtured the city in the 
past, and justice might even argue 


for a permanent international status. 


But no Yugoslav can forget the ex- 


orbitant Italian claims in Istria and 
Dalmatia after World War I, the 
seizure of Rijeka (Fiume) by the 
Italian Fascists, the persecution of 
Slovenes in and about Trieste, and 
Italy's grab of Yugoslav territory on 
the heels of Hitler in 1941. A strong- 
headed Communist leader like Tito 
feels little inclination to give way 
in territory once occupied by his 
troops. 

On the other side, one of the fac- 
tors in the success of the Christian 
Democrats at the polls in Italy was 
the Tripartite proposal. But in the 
national elections last June the cen- 
ter coalition was gouged by both 
the Right and the Left. The Mon- 
archists and the Italian Social Move- 
ment party, both ultranationalist, 
gained 49 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Today Prime Minister 
Pella’s Christian Democratic govern- 
ment is closely identified with West- 
ern cooperation through NATO, the 
Schuman plan and the proposed Eu- 
ropean Defense Community — and 
vulnerable at home to criticism on 
Trieste. Even a simple remark such 
as that of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles to his press conference 
on September 4 that the State De- 
partment had been looking for a 
new policy on Trieste is bound to 
set off a tremor threatening the 


shaky Italian government. 


So involved has the issue of Tri- 
este become that the Soviet Union, 
which once championed Yugoslavia’s 


claims, is now the sole advocate 


among the great powers of imple- 
menting the Statute of the Free Ter- 
ritory. Russian interests are best 
served by urging the appointment of 
a governor responsible to the UN Se- 
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q Should UN Remain a Major Plank in U.S. Policy? 
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by J. Bracken Lee 
Mr. Lee, a Republican and a busi- 


nessman, has been Governor of Utah 
since 1949. He wrote to the editor: 
“I don’t profess to be a diplomat or 
an expert in foreign affairs. What I 
have written represents a layman’s 
view of the United Nations. I would 
venture to say it is a preponderant 
view in this country today.” 


T THE Governors’ Conference 
in Seattle on August 4 to 6 I 
submitted two resolutions pertaining 
to the United Nations which were 
later described by one of the gov- 
ernors and some newspaper writers 
as being anti-UN. The content of 
these resolutions does not substanti- 
ate these charges. 


One resolution called for each 
member of the UN “to contribute 
military personnel in suppressing ag- 
gression in direct proportion to 
{each} member nation’s population.” 
The other resolution “urged” that 
the President appoint a commission, 
to be confirmed by the Senate, “to 
study all phases of our membership 
in the United Nations, to the end 
that our, people may be apprised 
fully as to our liabilities and privi- 
leges in that organization, with au- 
thority to make recommendations as 
to any desired changes in the con- 
stitutions of our nation and the 
United Nations looking toward a 
strengthened world peace organiza- 
tion consistent with the preservation 
of the honor, integrity, and liberty 
of our people.” 


Inadequacy of UN 


Since the adjournment of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, Secretary of 


State Dulles has made a stronger 


criticism of the UN than anything 
that could be read into my resolu- 
tions. In his address to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Mr. Dulles 
singled out some “inadequacies” 
within the Charter of the UN, the 
principal one being “the inadequacy 
of an organization whose effective 
functioning depends upon coopera- 
tion with a nation which is domi- 
nated by an international party seek- 
ing world domination.” As a diplo- 
mat he carefully avoided mention of 
the name Russia; otherwise he was 
forthright and realistic in recogniz- 
ing and commenting on this UN 
weakness. 


The primary inadequacy that Sec- 
retary Dulles singled out has been 
and will continue to be the weighti- 
est millstone around the UN’s neck. 
The high motives expressed in the 
Charter of the organization are re- 
duced to meaningless words when 
the treachery of the signatory Com- 
munist nations is realized. The dem- 
onstrated willingness of Russia and 
its UN satellites to violate written 
agreements, sponsor aggression and 
wage war is living testimony to the 
UN’s unsoundness. As one maga- 
zine, The Freeman, has stated in an 
editorial of September 21, 1953: “We 
have set up an organization for the 
alleged purpose of preventing war 
and aggression, and we have includ- 
ed in its inner command the power 
that is carrying on perpetual war and 
aggression. We have put the top 
criminal on the Police Commission.” 


Those who argue for the UN over- 
look this major fault in its structure 
and point out that we must support 
the UN at any cost if only to avoid 
the pitfalls they allege resulted from 
our failure to join or effectively 
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a 


support the old League of Nations. 
The argument, of course, is aca- 
demic, but it has been effective. No 
peace-loving person would want to 
have the blood of another war on 
his hands if there is an honorable 
and effective means of achieving 
world peace. The UN has been put 
forth as that means, and its support- 
ers, recalling the fateful days of the 
League of Nations, have had success 
in discrediting its critics. They have 
made it fashionable to ridicule na 
tionalism and promote internation- 
alism. 


Tests of Logic 
and Fact 


Whether the UN should remain 
as a major plank of United States 
policy must not hang on mere sym- 
bols and words—it must be deter- 
mined through cold logic and fact. 
It should be painfully apparent that 
as presently constituted, the UN is 
a snare and a delusion. It cannot suc- 
ceed as an instrument of peace when 
its Security Council has within it 
the principal aggressor nation of the 
present-day world, fully equipped 
with its veto power. Nor can it suc- 
ceed if collective action against an 
aggressor is made a mockery, as it 
United 
States and the Republic of Korea 
(not a UN member) supplied more 
than 95 percent of the UN forces 
while Russia openly supported the 


was in Korea where the 


aggressor nation and UN enemy, 
Communist China. It is sheer non- 
sense to argue, under these circum- 
stances, that it was the UN that 
halted aggression in Korea. It was 
the United States and South Korea 
that halted aggression with only 
(Continued on page 5) 
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by Eleanor Roosevelt 


Mrs. Roosevelt served on the UN 
Human Rights Commission from its 
inception in January 1946 to Decem- 
ber 1952 and as a member of the 
United States delegation to the UN 
General Assembly from October 
1946 to the end of 1952. She is now 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of the AAUN, and is donating a 
great deal of her time as a volunteer 
helper in its work. 


HERE is no question in my 

mind that the UN should remain 
a major plank of United States for 
eign policy. We cannot possibly hope 
to have a peaceful world unless we 
have a meeting place where all the 
nations of the world can meet and 
express their views and bring their 


grievances. 


In the modern world where com- 
munication is so rapid it becomes in- 
creasingly important for agencies to 


exist that promote greater under 


standing and friendship among 
people. The specialized agencies of 
the UN and their technical assistance 
programs are action agencies which 
actually work in different nations, 
showing the results of good will and 


mutual understanding. 


Our effort today is not to lower the 
standards in any nation but to raise 
the standards everywhere. In so 
doing we don’t want to bring any 
nation to the level of a less devel 
oped or poorer nation, but we want 
to raise the standards where they 
are too low for decency and happiness 
in daily life.<This can best be done 
by an agency like the UN which 
represents all the member nations 
and therefore gives these nations the 
feeling that they are getting some- 
thing valuable from association with 
other nations. The coming together 
in the General Assembly and other 
groups of the representatives of a 
number of nations spreads knowl 


edge and reduces fear. 


Fear and Understanding 


The things we do not understand 
are the things we fear. I find that 
delegates to the UN constantly de- 
velop greater understanding of each 
other’s backgrounds and habits and 
customs, and I believe that as we 
develop this understanding the ten- 
sions of the world will grow less, 
and even though it may be a painful 
and slow process, we will find that 
the UN is fulfilling the hopes of 
those who founded it by increasing 


our hope for a peaceful world. 


Lee 


(Continued from page 4) 


token support from some UN mem- 
bers, mixed cheers from the majority, 
and open defiance from the Com- 
munists. 

The 


instrument of United States policy 


UN will have value as an 


only if we recognize its fundamental 
weaknesses and correct them. In the 
event this is not done, we are more 
likely to suffer rather than profit 
from UN membership. It would 
hardly seem likely that the alterna- 


tive of seeking our own interests 


could be as detrimental as continued 


subservience to a defective world 


order. Those who shudder at the 
thought of our functioning outside 
the UN should realize that it is pos- 
sible to have allies and “go it with 
someone” just as easily outside the 
UN as it is within. Such a proce- 
dure would have the added advan- 
tage of enabling us to pick our own 
bedfellows and rid ourselves of Com- 
munist entanglements. I would 
much prefer the latter alternative if 
the UN is destined to remain as it 
is now constituted—a noble experi 


ment of faulty design. 


As Others 
See Us 


The Frankfurter Allgemeine, a \ead- 
ing conservative newspaper in West 
Germany, said editorially on Sep- 
tember 9 that in offering a security 
pact to the Soviet Union, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer proved his will 
to bring about a peaceful settlement 
in Europe without sacrificing mili- 
tary preparedness. “The new Ger- 
man government,” it went on, “is 
now so strengthened morally that it 
can demonstrate this will for peace by 
practical initiatives even in relation 
to Russia without awakening West- 
ern suspicion of duplicity and Rus- 
sian hopes of a weakening German 
resolve. The German government, 
we assume, will make the utmost use 
of this position; by making proposals 
and by diplomatic activity it should 
also impart to the Kremlin the same 
sense of security which it seeks for 
Germany herself and for Europe. It 
is only in this sense, too, that we can 
understand the Chancellor’s refer- 
ence in Bonn to the ‘liberation of the 


Soviet zone.’ ”’ 


The Stiddeutsche 
Zeitung of Munich, in an editorial of 
September 19, found little hope. “We 


independent 


are left with the possibility of nego- 
tiating in order to avoid a hot and 
bloody war for a generation or more. 
Perhaps the phrase ‘guarantee of se- 
curity, with which the secret diplo- 
macy of every country is now play- 
ing, will open up prospects for co- 
existence without catastrophe. And 
for the sake of this prospect it is 
worth while not to neglect any con- 
ference or any possibility of negotia- 
tion, even if one knows that at best it 
will only serve the continued preser- 
vation of those explosive issues which 
now can unfortunately not be solved 


permanently in a peaceful way.” 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Ee Ends and Means in World Affairs 


Commenting on the address which 
Adlai Stevenson, defeated Demo- 
cratic candidate, made at a nonparti- 
san welcome-home gathering at the 
Chicago Opera House on September 
15, the Manchester Guardian said 
that “he scarcely diverged from the 
policies set by President Eisenhow- 
er’s government, the difference be- 
ing the spirit in which he made his 
speech.” When Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, two days later, 
spoke in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, his speech was praised 
both in UN circles aad in the capitals 
of non-Communist nations for its 
“moderate” tone, as contrasted with 
several of his previous pronounce- 
ments, notably his address to the 
American Legion in St. Louis on 
September 2. 


The principal reason why the 
friends of the United States abroad 
heard both Mr. Stevenson and Mr. 
Dulles with relief and approval dur- 
ing the second week of September 
is that many of them had begun to 
wonder whether the means used by 
the United States, verbally at least, 
during the six weeks that followed 
the signing of the Korean truce on 
July 27 were calculated to achieve 
the end the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration then appeared to have in 
sight—or whether that end had un- 
dergone a fundamental change as a 
result of the Administration’s pre- 
truce commitments to Dr. Syngman 


Rhee. 


The End: Peace or War? 


Political leaders in Europe and 
Asia, most of them privately but 
some also with caution publicly, had 
begun to ask: “Does the United 
States want peace in Korea? If it 


does, as we still believe it does, then 
why must Washington insist in ad- 
vance on the unification of Korea, 
which as interpreted by Dr. Rhee 
means the absorption of North Korea 
into a South Korean state where 
there would be no elections, so that 
Dr. Rhee, in effect, would not mere- 
ly have the legitimate satisfaction of 
driving the aggressor beyond the 
38th Parallel but would also take 
over control of North Korea? Can 
such a condition be accepted by 
Communist China, let alone North 
Korea? If it cannot be accepted, then 
plans to hold a conference for the 
purpose of achieving this objective 
mean that the conference is doomed 
from the start. If the conference fails, 
as under the circumstances it can be 
expected to do, won't the United 
States feel committed to walk out 
after 90 days, along with South 
Korea, and won't Dr. Rhee then feel 
free, as he has often stated, to march 
north to the Yalu, thereby bringing 
about the renewal of the war? At 
that point, will the United States re- 
feel 
obligated to aid Dr. Rhee? And once 
war in Korea is renewed, won't this 


frain from action, or will it 


mean that the end will be, not peace, 
as originally intended by the United 
States, but an enlarged war, even 
if meanwhile Peiping does nothing 


er 


more in Indochina? 

At this critical juncture it is im- 
portant for the United States to un- 
derstand that both Europe and Asia, 


‘rightly or wrongly, are more than 


ever eager to explore the willing- 
ness of Russia and Communist China 
to arrive at some kind of modus 
vivendi. Any indication of rigidity 
on the part of the United States 
makes our friends abroad fear that 


Foreian P 


the Eisenhower Administration may 
miss a historic opportunity to ease 
global tensions. 

By the same token, any suggestion 
that the United ‘States, as Mr. Dulles 
put it in the UN General Assembly, 
does not have “a monopoly of wis- 
dom or virtue,” or as Mr. Stevenson 
said, that this country should leave 
no door closed to negotiations, re- 
vives the spirits of those who still 
believe that a world-wide truce, if 
not the kind of prolonged peace 
which Europe experienced in the 
19th century, may prove attainable. 
This hope is not nurtured merely by 
Communist propaganda, as is often 
believed here. It has been voiced by 
leaders of such different backgrounds 
as Sir Winston Churchill, Chancel 
lor Konrad Adenauer, Lester Pear- 
son, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Neh 


ru and Paul-Henri Spaak. 


Hurdle of Domestic Politics 


Our friends, for their part, are so 
preoccupied with internal problems 
and with fear of another war that 
they do not always give enough 
weight to considerations of domestic 
politics which make it necessary 
today for an American Secretary of 
State, whatever his party, to walk a 
tightrope between international co- 
operation and the deep-seated urge 
in some sectors of our population 
who were once isolationist to “go it 
alone.” Nor do the peoples of other 
nations fully appreciate the depth of 
feeling with which Americans regard 
the casualties the United States suf- 
fered during the Korean war, and 
the revulsion felt here by millions 
toward the Chinese, not only because 
the 
China mainland is ruled by Com 


we “lost China” and _ because 
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munists but, what is much more sig- 
nificant, because of personal experi- 
ences of individuals with members 
of their family killed, wounded or 


imprisoned in Korea. 


Choice of Means 


But even those of our friends 
abroad who understand and deeply 
sympathize with us in our losses 
nevertheless ask whether some of the 
United 


using will actually achieve the objec 


methods the States is now 
tive of stabilizing the world and 
thereby safeguarding this country 
from tuture experiences like that of 
Korea. In the short run, they say, 
the United States may regard it as 
advantageous to rearm Germany as 
a counterweight to Russia, or Japan 
as a counterweight to China, to ob 
tain bases in Spain in return for 
American assistance to General 
Franco, or to side unequivocally with 
France in preventing UN discussion 
of unrest in French Morocco. But 
over the long run, is it not possible, 
they say, that the United States may 
be storing up new problems for to 
morrow? Are Americans certain that 
Dr. Adenauer’s West Germany is a 
genuine democracy, which will not 
threaten France and Russia as Kaiser 
and Hitler Germany did in the past? 
Will the aid of General Franco lose 
us more in terms of moral support 
among those who believe in demo 
racy than we can gain in terms of 
bases? Is the United States winning 
a victory in French Morocco, or is it 
merely helping France to bank fires 
which may later burst into intract 


able flames throughout Africa? 


In his American Legion speech 
Mr. Dulles, who before assuming the 
heavy tasks of Secretary of State had 
frequently spoken about world af 
fairs on a high moral plane, said that 


the United States need not shrink 


from the increased responsibility 


which now devolves on it “out of 


fear that it will involve the scrap- 
ping of our American traditions and 
This 


our 


ideals.” statement disturbed 


those of friends who believe 
that the American traditions of anti- 
totalitarianism and_ anticolonialism 
have been this country’s strongest 
weapons against nazism, fascism and 
communism. In his UN Assembly 
speech Mr. Dulles struck a note more 
in harmony with his former unofh- 
cial pronouncements. Fle spoke with 
understanding, as no American po- 


had 


years, of the possibility that Russia 


litical leader done in recent 
might be genuinely concerned about 
its security and might want to have 
“close neighbors who are friendly.” 
He said that “our creed does not call 
for exporting revolution and inciting 
others to violence’—an assumption 
that had been created abroad dur 
ing last year’s election campaign by 
Republican speeches about the “lib 


eration” of Eastern Europe. The 


United States and other countries, 
he said, have “their contributions 
to make and their obligations to ful- 
fill . . . both in relation to Russia 
and in relation to what our Charter 
calls ‘non-self-governing territories. 

Our friends abroad agree with the 
end sought by the majority of 
Americans, Republicans and Demo- 
crats: to prevent aggression and the 
spread of totalitarianism and safe- 
guard world peace. But they believe 
that it is essential to harmonize the 
means with the end, and that no 
one nation alone has the magic form- 
ula for exorcising communism and 
Russian or Chinese imperialism. 

It is for these reasons that other 
welcomed 
the United States 
might consider such possibilities as 


non-Communist nations 


indications that 
the neutralization of Korea under a 
UN guarantee after elections in both 
parts of the country. 
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Trieste 
(Continued from page 3) 


curity Council and the contingent 
withdrawal of American, British and 
Yugoslav troops. Within the zone 
under Allied Military Government 
the Russian-oriented Communists 
can muster almost 20 percent of the 
free votes in Trieste proper and con- 
siderably more in smaller communes. 


Any likelihood that Italy might 
yield its claim to the port of Trieste 
and its immediate vicinity can be 
discounted. Not only is the city over- 
whelmingly Italian in composition 
and outlook, but Rome balances the 
AMG budget and is investing bil- 
lions of lire in new housing and a 
score of industrial plants in nearby 
Zaule. Tito, meanwhile, has vehe- 
mently declared that Italy will never 
get the Territory and has virtually 
annexed the Yugoslav zone. Experi- 
enced observers of Adriatic affairs 
have suggested plebiscites and parti- 
tions in this area where Slovenes and 
Italians are hopelessly mixed—all to 
no avail. 

For American foreign policy Tri- 
este is a recurrent headache. Any 
morning may bring news of another 
outburst of angry words between 
Belgrade and Rome over the Free 
Territory, and every ounce of diplo- 
macy is needed to assure both gov- 


ernments of 


impartial Western 


friendship. Studied inattention will 
not cause Trieste to disappear as an 
issue. For not only are Italians and 
Slavs involved over a frontier and a 
port which handles 7 million tons a 
year, but the West is also committed 
to a coordinated defense of Europe 
from Russian aggression. The short- 
est rail line from Vienna to the 
Adriatic Sea terminates at Trieste. 
From the plains of Hungary through 
the strategic Ljubljana gap an enemy 
would reach Trieste. 


Possible Alternatives 


What are the alternatives for the 
West? How can such a trouble-spot 
as Trieste be fitted into the larger 
plans for security and the hope of 
peace with justice? 

Although there have been rumors 
of British dissatisfaction with the 
cost of their military occupation, it 
is unthinkable that the Allied forces 
can be withdrawn from Trieste until 
Italy and Yugoslavia stop feuding 
and, at least, reach a modus vivendi. 
The achievements under AMG have 
been many: a stable government, 
sound administration, economic re- 
covery and, in truth, better protec- 
tion for minorities than either Italy 
or Yugoslavia would have provided. 
The 10,000 troops supported by a 
well-trained Venezia Giulia police 
force are a sensible and steadying in- 
fluence in a volatile situation. Any 


advocate of. their withdrawal must 
be prepared to accept the conse- 
quences of a 
vacuum. 


momentary power 

Some observers, with a nostalgia 
for the Austrian Empire, still regard 
the attachment of Trieste, through a 
Free Territory or some other federa- 
tion, to Central Europe, its economic 
hinterland, as the logical solution. 
No one should overlook the fact that 
separatists in Trieste itself win be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent of the free 
But the 


Austria as a result of two world wars 


vote. dismemberment of 
and the radical change of Eastern 
European political-economic patterns 
give little hope for Trieste’s rational 
integration with Central Europe in 
the foreseeable future. 

The success of Western policy in 
the long run depends on bringing 
Italy and Yugoslavia to terms. Offi- 
cial negotiations between the two 
conducted without 
public fanfare, are badly needed. It 


governments, 


will require genuine statesmanship 
in the coming months to steer the 
two Adriatic neighbors away from 
their quarrel and focus their policies 
on the larger purpose of Atlantic 
union. 
GerarpD J. MANGONI 

(Dr. Mangone, associate professor of po- 
litical science at Swarthmore College, has 
visited Trieste many times and has made a 


special study of its problems with the aid 
of the Social Science Research Council.) 
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